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ASSAM TEA. 


Abridged from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


The recent difficulties between the English 
and Chinese have turned the attention of the 
former to the possibility of procuring tea from 
a different source. A kindred plant, used in| 
Paraguay, has been poinied out; and of this 


article accounts have been received from a) 


great variety of travellers. A prospect of ob- 
taining the ordinary tea from an Asiatic soil, 
near to, but independent of, China, has also 
arisen. In 1834, a committee was formed at 
Calcutta, for the purpose of promoting the 





abundance of fruit and flower on them. One 
of the largest I found to be two cubits in eir- 
cumference, and full forty cubits in height. At 
the foot of the hill I found another tract, and, 


| had time permitted me to explore those parts, 


there is no doubt but I should have found many 
of the Naga hills covered with tea. I have 


isince been informed of two more tracts near 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


this. In going along the foot of the hills to 


| the westward, I was informed that there was 
| tea at ‘Teweack, or near it; this information 
‘came too late, for I had passed it at a place 


‘called Chiridoo; here I found tea, and no 
For “The Friend.” | 


doubt, if there had been time to examine, I 
should have found many more tracts. I cross- 
ed the Dacca river at the old fort of Ghergong, 
and walked towards the hills, and almost im- 
mediately came upon tea. The place is called 
Hauthoweak. Here I remained a couple of 
days going about the country, and came upon 
no fewer than thirteen tracts. A Dewaniah 
who assisted me to hunt them out, and who 
was well acquaintad with the leaf, as he had 
been in the habit of drinking tea during his re- 
sidence with the Singphoes, informed me that 
he had seen a large tract of tea-plants on the 
Maga mountains, a day’s journey west of Chi- 
'ridoo. I have no reason to doubt the veracity 








culture of the tea-plant in British India; but 


of this man ; he offered to point out the place 


it soon thereafter became known that the plant| to me, or any of my men if they would accom- 
grew naturally in Assam ; a large region 500| pany him; but as the country belonged to 
miles to the north of Calcutta, situated on the Raja Poorunda Sing, I could not examine it. 


great Bramah-poota river, and, though not|I feel convinced the whole of the country is | 


subject to the East India Company, yet under | full of tea. 


British influence. C. A. Bruce (who, it ap- 
was immediately appointed by the committee 
to survey the district, and report on its capa- 
bilities of producing the plant, under culture. 
A report from Bruce has been received, from 
which it appears that the districts of Muttock 
and Singpho, to which his inquiries had as 
yet been confined, lie in the same latitude as 
the best tea-districts in China. ‘The country, 
with respect to agriculture and social institu- 
tions, is in a very deplorable state ; the people 
are of migratory habits, and dreadfully addicted 
toopium. It is amidst the wide-spread natural 
woods or jungles which cover a large portion 
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This was the only man | met with, in my 
jouneys about the country, who could give any 
account of the tea-plant, with the exception of 
an Abrum, who declared to me that it was 
Sooka, or the first Kacharry raja of Assam, 
who brought the tea-plant from Munkum; he 
said it was written in his Putty or history. 

To the west of Gabrew, I did not find any 
tea; but to the westward of the Dhunseeree 
river I found a species, though not the same 
as that we use.” 

Bruce has also been engaged in experiments 
on the character of the tea produced in Assam. 

Ninety chests of the article prepared by him 
and his assistants, were imported in London 
in 1838, and found, we are told, to be of good 
quality. In his report we find some notice of 
these operations :— 

‘Until lately, we had only two Chinese 
black-tea makers. ‘These men have twelve 
native assistants ; each Chinaman with six as- 
sistants, can only superintend one locality, and 
the tea-leaves from the various other tracte, 
widely separated, must be brought to these 
two places for manufacture. ‘The leaves suf- 
fer when brought in large quantities from a 
distance, as they soon begin to ferment, and 
the labour of only preparing them so far as to 
prevent them from spoiling is excessive. The 
leaves last gathered are also much larger than 
they ought to be, for want of hands to colleet 
them earlier. I mention this to show the in- 
convenience of having so few tea-makers. 

The samples of black tea, made by the 


ce, Again, in going farther to the southwest, | twelve assistants, having been approved of by 
pears, made this discovery fourteen years ago) | just before I came to Gabrew hill, I found the | the tea committee in Calcutta, it was my in- 





small hills adjoining it, to the eastward, cover- | tention to have distributed the men among the 
ed with tea-plants. ‘The flowers of the tea/ different tracts; but the late disturbances on 
on these hills are of a pleasant delicate fra-| our frontier have prevented this arrangement, 
| grance, unlike the smell of our other tea-plants ; | and I have been obliged to employ two men 


| but the leaves and fruit appear the same. This | in Assam, two others having gone to Calcutta 


abundance of grain, and labour is cheap. There 
is a smali stream called Jhamgy river, at a dis- 
tance of two hours walk ; it is navigable, I am 
informed, all the year round for small canoes, 
which would carry down the tea, and the place 
|is only one and a half day’s journey from Jore- 





of the country, and under favour of their shade, | haut, the capital of upper Assam. Southwest 
that the tea-plant is found growing, in tracts|of Gabrew Purbut (about two days’ journey) 
generally a few hundred yards in extent, with | there is a village at the foot of the hill, inha- 
occasional trees, forming a sort of connection | bited by a race called Norahs; they are Shans, 


between one another. 
found a hundred and twenty such tracts. 


C. A. Bruce has now|I believe, as they came from the eastward, 


where tea abounds. I had long conversations 


He say, “in going over one of the hills| with them, and the oldest man of the village, 
behind Jaipore, about 300 feet high, I came} who was also the head of it, informed me, 
upon a tea-tract, which must have been two or | that when his father was a young man, he had 
three miles in length—in fact I did not see the| emigrated with many others, and settled at 
end of it; the trees were in some parts as thick} Tipum opposite Jaipore, on account of the 
as they could grow, and the tea seeds, fine and | constant disturbances at Munkum; that they 


fresh, literally covered the ground; this was| brought the tea-plant with them, and planted it 
in the middle of November, and the trees had} on the Tipum hill, where it exists to this day. 

















| would be a delightful place for the manufacture | in charge of tea at the tract called Kahung, 
of tea, as the country is well populated, has| which is becoming a very extensive and im- 


portant tea locality, so many others being near 
it. When we have a sufficient number of 
manufacturers, so that we can afford to have 
some at each tract or garden, as they have in 
China, then we hope to compete with that na 
tion in cheapness of produce, nay, we might 
and ought to undersell them ; for if each traet 
or garden had its own tea-maker and Jabourers, 
the collecting of the leaves would not perhaps 
occupy more than twelve days in each crop ; 
after which the men might be discharged or 
profitably occupied on the grounds. It is true 
we have gained twelve black tea makers this 
year, in addition to the last ; and twelve more 
native assistants have been appointed, who 
may be available next year to manufacture tea 
independently. We have also had an addition 
to our establishment of two Chinese green tea 
manufacturers, and twelve native assistants 
have been placed under them to learn; but 
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what are these to the vast quantity of tea, or 
the ground the tea-plants cover.” 

Bruce has been engaged in extensive ope- 
rations in introducing tea-plants from China 
and transplanting those which are indigenous. 
Many, from various causes, have failed; but 
he mentioned his belief, that the tea-plant is so 
hardy that it will live in almost any soil, pro- 
vided it be planted in deep shade, and with 
plenty of water near the root. The reason 
for these transplantations seems to be that the 
tea-tree is only of use within a certain age. 
Many of the indigenous trees of Assam are be- 
yond this age, and otherwise unsuitable. On 
the other hand, planting seed is not calculated 
to be immediately satisfactory, as until the 
third year they produce nothing, and are only 
in maturity when about six years old. By 
burning and cutting down the old trees, fresh 
shoots are produced which, it is thought, will 
afford « fine and delicate leaf. 

Our reporter confirms the fact lately made 
known, that the black and green tea are gather- 
ed from the same plant, and that the difference 
is entirely owing to the different states of the 
leaves, and modes of preparation. His ac- 
count of the manufacture of green tea by his 
Chinamen is extremely curious, but too long 
to be here admitted. 

The demoralization produced by opium, and 
a liking for independent labour which charac- 
terises the Assamese, throw difficulties in the 
way of a large production of tea in Assam. 
Bruce thinks it not impossible that the leaves 
may be exported in a certain state, and sub- 
jected in England, by the cheap means of ma- 
chinery, to those nice and tedious processes 
which they have to undergo from manual 
jJabour in China. ‘ After a year’s instruction 
under Chinamen,”’ says he, ‘ it might be left 
to the ingenuity of Englishmen to roll, sift and 
clean the tea by machinery, and, in fact, reduce 
the price of the green tea nearly one half, and 
thus enable the poor to drink good unadultera- 
ted green tea without the admixture of indigo 
and sulphate of lime.” 

Five tea-tracts were under culture in Assam 
in 1838, the produce of which amounted to 
5274 lbs. Seven new tracts will be added in 
1840, when it is thought the total produce 
will be 11,160 pounds. These operations are 
at the cost of the company ; but it is designed 
ere long to throw the business open to private 
speculation. Bruce enters into some calcula- 
tions to show the probuble profits of private 
adventurers in this line. He takes ten tracts, 
each 400 by 200 yards, and reckons the whole 
expenses of cultivation the first year, at 16,- 
501 rupees [$8,295 |, of which 4304 will not 
need to be repeated the second year; and the 
value of the produce he estimates at 35,554 
rupees, thus giving a profit of upwards of cent 
per cent. 

Upon the whole, there seems little reason 
to doubt that Assam is physically capable of 
producing that important article, on which 
forty to forty-five millions of dollars are annu- 
ally spent in Great Britain. 


To live like those that have their hope in 
another life, implies that we keep under our 
appetites, and do not let them loose into the 
enjoyments of sense.—Atterbury. 


THE FRIEND. 


Communicated for “‘ The Friend.” 


Two Lectures on the History of Literature, 
with a brief sketch of the various materials 
made use of for the preservation of Know- 
ledge. 


LECTURE FIRST. 


In preparing these lectures on the history 
of literature, my primary object has been to 
furnish a brief sketch of the mode adopted and 
the materials employed to preserve the inter- 
esting knowledge, the useful refiections, and 
the brilliant imaginations of one age for the 
benefit of those which should succeed it. ‘This 
will lead us to investigate the manner in whieh 
events first found an enduring record, and the 
compositions of the poet and historian a more 
secure repository than the memory of cotem- 
poraries. Starting thus from the very rise 
of permanent literature, we shall pursue our 
inquiries into the ancient records, and trace 
the various changes made as to the substances 
employed therein, until we find rocks, pillars, 
blocks of wood, and tables of stone have given 
place to the neat and convenient volumes of 
the present day. We shall speak of the origin 
of authorship, and, giving an outline history 
of letters, show the manner in which its vo- 
taries have obtained a recompense for their la- 
bours both in ancient and modern time. We 
shall note the growth of a taste for literature, 


gratifying to the feelings. But having re- 
stricted myself to two lectures, and those of 
the brief compass of an hour each, I may not 
narrow and circumscribe my narrative of facts 
even to give place to quotations exquisitely il- 
lustrating the beauty and freshness of the 
dawning of literature, or of the vigour or 
polish of its maturity. 

When the first pair were placed in the gar- 
den of Eden, they were, no doubt, in posses- 
sion of a sufficient stock of words to express 
the emotions and reflections they found stir- 
ring within them. A language had been be- 
stowed upon them by their almighty and be- 
neficent Creator, and when ‘the feelings of 
Adam prompted him to speak, the sounds 
which he uttered were gathered by the ear of 
Eve and conveyed to her mind a knowledge of 
that which was animating him. ‘The tongue 
spoke only to the ear; but there was even then 
a language which the eye could read, and 
which needed not the interpretation of sound. 
Thoughts and sensations all had their influ- 
ence on the countenance of unsophisticated 
man. There, tranquil meditation, tender love, 
animating joy, had their peculiar signs, which 
the instinctive perceptions of nature, or a 
quickly acquired keenness of observation, 
could well understand. These methods of 
transmitting to each other the knowledge of 
facts, of thoughts, or of feelings, were all suf- 


the gathering of libraries, the employment of| ficient whilst Adam and Eve were yet the oc- 


transcribers, the origin and increase of the 
trade in books. Pursuing the simple histori- 
cal path thus laid out before us, we shall nei- 
ther deviate into disquisitions on the origin of 
language, nor enter into criticism upon gene- 
ral literature. We shall hazard no conjecture 
respecting the characters inscribed on the pil- 
lars of Seth, nor the alphabet made use of in 
the lost book of Enoch; being assured that as 
much instruction may be gathered from an in- 
vestigation of the records we have, as from the 
most acute speculations upon those we have 
not. We shall pass by the early fountains of 
poetry, and though we may give them a longing 
lingering glance, we shall not pause to attempt 
an analysis of their waters, whether they be 
the deep pure gushing of the Hebrew stream, 
or the shallower currents of Greece and Rome, 
so often turbid with earthy impurities. 

Did the plan of this lecture allow it, when 
treating of the literature of the elder time, I 
should call on you to listen to the strains of 
the dying patriarch Jacob, so rich with the 
spirit of poetry, so grand with the revealings 
of inspiration. I should invite you to investi- 
gate with me the writings of Moses, to mark 
his clearness and simplicity as an historian, 
his force and beauty as a poet, his eagle-eyed 
vision as a prophet, his sternness as a law- 
giver, his meekness asa saint. I would cause 
you to listen to the heavenward breathings of 
the royal psalmist of Israel, stir your souls 
with the poetic glory of Isaiah’s visions, bid 
you weep at the lamentations of Jeremiah, 
mourn at the sorrowful notes of the woe- 
trumpet of Joel, and tremble with an awe- 
stricken Habakkuk. In an extended course 
of lectures on the history of literature, such a 
drinking into the spirit of ancient writers would 
be as appropriate to the design as it would be 
inciting to the intellect and interesting and 


cupiers of an earthly paradise. ‘Their paths 
by the fountain springs of Eden’s rivers, 
through her shadiest shrubberies, by her fair- 
est flowers, were no doubt all beaten double, 
and seldom travelled alone. If, however, they 
were separated for a few moments, a bent bush 
by a favourite path, or some other previously 
adopted symbol, might readily point the way 
to a joyous reunion. 

With the increase of the human family, such 
conventional signs no doubt multiplied, and 
furnished the original idea of, as well as the 
material for, the early language of hieroglyphic 
symbols. The stock of useful knowledge, 
such as particulars of important events, dis- 
coveries in nature, and inventions in art, rap- 
idly increased, as the inhabitants of the world 
became numerous. The first means employed 
to render knowledge permanent, was the erec- 
tion of columns or heaps of stones, in com- 
memoration of some interesting event. These 
were but for tokens to refresh the memory, to 
recall the fading recollection of the ancient, to 
stir up the curiosity of the young. In confor- 
mity with the innate principles of our being, 
the one class related with pleasure, the other 
listened with eagerness. ‘Thus from genera- 
tion to generation the voice of history spake 
of the past, from unhewn and unsculptured 
columns, and rude and ungraven stones. In 
vain then did the elements waste them, or the 
moss envelope, for the dilapidations of time, 
which gave them the charm of antiquity, but 
awakened the livelier inquiries of youth, and 
the fresher remembrances of age. 

Such records are still employed amongst 
untutored tribes, and the country we inhabit 
abounds with them. Alas for the aborigines 
of this land before civilization had enabled 
them to render permanent the historical know- 
ledge and the long-told tradition which had 
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lived round stony heap or rudely reared pile, 
tribe after tribe of them have been swept from | 
existence, and the records of their forefathers 
have none left to interpret them. Yet round 
these monuments there is a voice lingers 
which the conscience of the Anglo-Saxon 
usurpers of the soil may well startle to hear; 
—it is historic, for it speaks of the wrongs 
and outrages through which nations have per- 
ished ; it is prophetic, for it tells of judgment 
to come on the head of the guilty oppressors. 
In the same class of historical records we 
must place the belts of wampum, given by 
our Indians, in commemoration of speeches 
made, messages sent, presents delivered, or 
treaties adopted. ‘These belts were carefully 
preserved, and the important particulars con- 
nected with them being often repeated, the 
whole tribe was made familiar with the facts, 
and each individual memory became a faithful 
historical record. ‘Thus from year to year 
were events so accurately preserved, that it 
was no uncommon thing for their orators to 
repeat, at the time of after treaties, the agree- 
ments made, and the speeches delivered to 
their fathers, before those who now sat by 
their council fire had been ranked amongst 


1 





upon their shore. ‘The natives of these more | 
northern regions still employ this mode of 
conveying knowledge, and display no little in-| 
genuity in representing continuity of action. 
When Henry Schoolcraft a few years since 
was on a journey of observation in the north- 
west part of the United States, his whole com- 
pany, consisting principally of Indians, be- 
came so bewildered that they could not tell 
which way to direct their steps. The Indians, 
not knowing what might be the result, set 
themselves to prepare a historical record on a 
piece of birch bark, which, if found by any 


an open pathway between two countries—a 


chain uniting the representatives of different 


tribes. Does he speak of a breach of that 
amity? he throws a tree over that pathway— 
he breaks or he rusts that chain. Does he tell 
of war? he scatters blood on that path, he 
takes the hatchet in his hand, he paints it in 
an enemy's head. Would he make peace? 
behold, he is rubbing that chain, he is sweep- 
ing the path, he is gathering the bloody leaves, 
bones, and hatchet, and burying them out of 
sight. A clear sky is with him also a token 
of peace, and clouds that overcast it are out- 


of their tribe, might give information concern-| rages or wars. Does he paint a river with a 
ing the expedition. ‘They represented the mili- | crimson current? then be sure many lives have 
tary officer by drawing a man with a sword, | been sacrificed ; does the smoke curl from the 
a mineralogist by one with a hammer, and a|calumet pipe? he remembers the quiet of peace, 
lawyer by one with a book. Eight muskets | when the warrior could sit down and enjoy it. 
signified so many soldiers; and three ascend-| Would he tell of secrecy and stealth? he points 
ing columns of smoke betokened, that when} to a man half concealed in the bushes; does 
they set up their tents for the night they made | he speak of being deceived? some one is clos- 
three encampments. Heckewelder thus speaks | ing his eyes, or is stopping his ears. Thus 
of the tribes he was familiar with: “On the | with him every speech is a picture, and sueh 
bark of a tree, or on the side of a tree stripped | an one as every Indian could draw, or when 
of its bark, they can give every necessary in- | drawn, comprehend. 

formation to those who come the same way.; When the written language was symbolical, 


They will picture forth a war party—the num- | we can have no difficulty in conceiving that 


men; and this, too, with admirable correct-| ber it consists of, the nations and tribes which | figurative and poetic forms of speech should 
ness and precision, as attested by printed| compose it—which of them furnished the chief labound. Authors through such alone could 
copies, although the original witnesses, whose | who led it, and in what direction they struck | render their works permanent, and readers 
tongues had uttered the speeches, whose heads | the enemy—the number of days they were| were obliged to drink into their spirit that 





had planned, and whose hands had executed 
those agreements, had been joined to that 
quiet company from whom the living can 
gather no memorial. 

From monuments which only appealed to 
the memory, and left the preservation of the 
whole train of incidents to its faithfulness—the 
next step towards the permanency of histori- 
cal facts was in a rude imitation, either sculp- 
tural or pictorial, of the forms and figures con- 
nected therewith. This was an evident advance 
towards rendering knowledge fixed, inasmuch 
as the event was set forth to all beholders, and 
the names alone of the parties concerned in- 
trusted to tradition. Rocks now, under the | 
chisel, grew animate with representations of 
life, or bore witness to fields of battle and) 
death in the figures traced on them by the | 
painter. 

The earliest of the Egyptian hierogly phics | 
are of the pictorial kind, which, delineating 
matters of fact, required little effort of the | 
imagination to comprehend. Soon, however, | 
figures became symbolical, and represented 
things which could not be made apparent by | 
painting. ‘The records formed at this period 
in the progress of literature, combine actual 
representation of events with symbolical addi- 
tions readily understood by a poetic people. 
In the second class of the inscriptions by the 
Nile, the eye is found as a token of a super- 


| 





going and returning, and the number of the! they might comprehend. In the introduction 
enemy killed and taken. All this will be so|of the alphabetic characters which enabled a 
clearly delineated, that at a single glance those | writer to leave nothing to the imagination of 
who see it can understand.”” Amongst the| those for whom he wrote, the universal poetry 
multitude of illustrations which might be given, | of literature, of language, and of thought, gra- 
[ shall bring forward but one more, which it| dually subsided. 

seems to me might readily be comprehended | 


by the most unpoetic and matter-of-fact intel-| 


Siok A Ghecbtneek tbh 6 WEIS nes taille | Ona the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
claim to right of ownership in a horse, which | 
was in the Indian’s possession. ‘The white | 
man was by no means disposed to be satisfied | 
with his red brother’s reasoning concerning | emanate 450: 
their respective claims, until the latter, taking| The instinct of the black American bear, in 
a coal from the hearth, drew on the door of procuring the acorns and chesnuts from the 
the house two striking pictures, and asked him | branches of particular trees, is worthy of atten- 
if he could read that Indian writing. The first tion. To procure these fruits in greater quan- 
picture represented the horse as being seized | tities, the animal ascends the tree ; and as his 
Sore Pane oa beep the —— - the | ee — eee his going ae o 
econd, was delineated as scalping. 1ese | trunk, he breaks the branch on which he has 
drawings seemed to come with the force of an| observed the most fruit, by grasping it in one 
irresistible argument, and the red man’s title | of his fore paws. ‘* have seen some of these 
was no longer called in question. _branches,’* observes Michaux, * of such a di- 
aa . mo ore — “ _ a ~~ | — ho the nome _ ee an 
aration of this lecture, being le he sub-| extraordinary strength to break them so effee- 
fect into the consideration of “the lesen and | tually as to fall one the ground.’’ Another 
omega of oo aro peculiarity of oe and almost incredible instance of 
their oratory forcibly arrested my attention. | adapted means to an end is mentioned by Plu- 
The idea iaagennd itself that dis. suviibuiiay | careh, who writes, ‘* When I saw a ion im a 
was dependent upon the means they employed ; ship—the sailors not being present—dropping 
to make their knowledge visible. A volume | small stones into the oil which was in a jar but 





By 
William Swainson, A. C. G., Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of several Foreign 
Academies. 





intending providence, a bird with extended | 
wings an emblem of swiftness, and a scaling 
ladder a memorial of a siege. 

A similar method of conveying information | 
by records combining absolute representation 
with conventional symbols, appears to have 
been made use of by the aborigines of this coun- 


to the search, for I found that every speech 





of ancient Indian treaties furnished me with a| partly full, | was astonished at his conceiving 
great variety of speeches from some of their | sad understanding the overflow which takes 
most accomplished orators. An investigation | place when heavy bodies sink in the lighter.” 
of these has confirmed the thought that led me| The contrivance of the elephant to raise 
himself from the bottom of a pit is condueted 
was but a symbolical painting, which the ora-/ on the same principle as that pursued by Plu- 
tor having formed in his own mind, describes| tarch’s dog. When the natives have discover- 





try when the Spaniards first landed amongst) to those around him. Does he dwell uponj|ed his capture, he is retained in the pit until 


them. 


The Mexicans, by a painting upon| friendship between nations? he gives to the|they judge he is sufficiently tractable to be 
linen cloth, sent information to Montezuma) ear a description of that which his ready fin-| conducted forth. 
that a band of white strangers had set foot| gers could socn have represented to the eye— | grass are then thrown to him; and he is thus 


‘Large bundles of jungle 
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gradually raised to the surface, or, at least, to 
such an clevation as will enable him to step 
out. The sagacity of elephants on such occa- 
sions, or when bogged in swamps, is truly ad- 
mirable. The cylindrical form of an elephant’s 
leg—which is nearly of equal thickness— 
causes the animal to sink very deep in heavy 
ground, especially in the muddy banks of small 
rivers. When thus situated, the animal will 
endeavour to lie on his side, so as to avoid 
sinking deeper; and, for this purpose, will 
avail himself of every means to obtain relief. 
The usual mode of extricating him is much 
the same as when pitted ; that is, by supplying 
him liberally with straw, bought grass, &c. ; 
these materials being thrown to the distressed 
animal, he forces them down with his trunk, 
till they are lodged under his fore feet in suffi- 
cient quantity to resist his pressure. Having 
thus formed a sufficient basis for exertion, the 
sagacious animal next proceeds to thrust other 
bundles under his belly, and as far back under 
his flanks as he can reach; when such a basis 
is formed, as may be, in his mind, proper to 
proceed upon, he throws his whole weight for- 
ward, and gets his hind feet gradually upon the 
straw, &c. Being once confirmed on a solid 
footing, he will next place the succeeding 
bundles before him, pressing them well with 
his trunk, so as to form a causeway by which 
to reath the firm ground. The instinct of the 
animal, and probably the experience of his past 
danger, actuates him not to bear any weight, 
definitely, until, by trial both with his trunk 
and the next foot that is to be planted, he has 
completely satisfied himself of the firmness of 
the ground he is to tread upon. Indeed, the 
caution with which this, and every part of his 
conduct on these occasions, is marked, evinces 
how forcibly nature has impressed him with a 
sense of his great weight. ‘The anxiety of the 
animal, when bemired, forms a curious con- 
trast with the pleasure he so strongly evinces 
on arriving at ferra firma. 

In their various modes of defence, or avoid 
ance of their enemies, quadrupeds, like other 
classes of animals, frequently display wonder- 
ful instinct. ‘The jerboa makes a burrow un- 


der ground, at the end of which a store of herbs | 


ia Safely deposited. The cavern has but one 
entrance; but the wary inhabitant forms an- 
other, which reaches so nearly to the surface, 
that, in case of being taken by surprise, it can 
immediately burst through and escape. The 
chamois, and several other species of antelopes, 
ill-provided will defensive means, uniformly 
employ a sentinel, which, by a sharp hiss, ad- 
vertises the herd of the approach of danger,— 
when all fly off with the greatest rapidity. The 
same habit is attributed to the wild horses of 
South America and Tartary. Several of the 
Brazilian monkeys have likewise a similar 
guard during the hours of repose ; but whether 
Smellie is correct in stating that, if they find 
their sentry has neglected his duty, they fall on 
and tear him to pieces, we had no means of 
discovering. It is interesting to observe the 
manner in which instinct will sometimes over- 
come a difficulty which might even puzzle a 
reasonable creature. It has been stated, that 
if two mountain goats encounter each other 
upon a narrow ledge of rocks, where to pass 
or to turn is utterly impossible, one will imme- 
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black blanket, and a small quantity of strong 
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diately lie down, while the other steps over his | wooden clasps, armed inside with spikes: 
back. Nor is it less singular to remark the| these are joined to a strong rope, which is 
mode by which animals in similar situations} passed round the tree, and made completely 
communicate their wants and their distresses.| fast. During all this process, the conduct of 
An anecdote of this nature is told of a number} the females is peculiarly artful. ‘They not 
of sheep who surrounded a cow, as if they|only exert themselves, with astonishing ad- 
wished to bespeak her favour for a poor gravid | dress, to divert the attention of their intended 
ewe, which was unable to recover herself from | victim, and to cut off his view, downwards, by 
her miserable situation until the cow, advancing | means of their trunks, but they even aid in 
towards her, placed the tips of her horns be-| effecting the ligatures therewith,—sometimes 
neath her side, and gave her a slight but dex-| passing the rope, when the keepers might 
terous toss, which instantly replaced the suf-| either be exposed to danger, or unable to reach 
ferer upon her feet. We must place this, how-|it. It may be observed, that the spikes within 
ever, among the questionable list of stories! the clasps, above mentioned, are so small, as 
handed down of animal instinct. only to inflict pain when the animal, finding 
But the most astonishing developement of | himself captured, struggles violently to free 
instinect—at least among quadrupeds—will be | himself from the shackles. 
found in the following account of the decoy} Notwithstanding all these precautions, how- 
elephants of India, the fidelity of which may | ever, it sometimes — that the enamoured 
be fully depended upon, as the facts are well| male in some way discovers the presence of 
known to almost every one who has resided | the keeper, in which case not even the caress- 
any time in India:—* The females selected | es of his agreeable companions can control his 
for this extraordinary undertaking are always | violence. This is a severe trial on the forti- 
those uniting the qualities of great docility and | tude and fidelity of the females, who have 
affection to their drivers, with a full grown | been known to expose themselves to the saun’s 
stature; for, without this latter qualification, | utmost fury, while attempting to aid the escape 
the animal cannot conceal her driver from the|of their keepers. It all goes well, however, 
sight of the intended victim of her allurements, | as soon as the saun is secured, the whole party 
or, in the event of his being discovered, afford | commence a retreat; since nothing further is 
him protection. A particular time, however, | requisite, after these measures have been taken, 
is requisite for these operations ; this is, during | than to leave the captured elephant to expend 
the rutting season, when the weaker males | his strength in vain efforts to regain his liberty. 
having been driven away from their former | Awakening, as it would seem, to a full sense 
herds by those of greater strength and courage, | of the deceit that has been practised upon him, 
are wandering about singly in the woods, ut-|his fury becomes ungovernable: he destroys 
tering ‘ disconsolate trumpetings,’ the cause of | whatever may be in his way; tears up the 
which is well known to the experienced hun-| tufts of grass by the roots; rends from the 
ter. These bachelor elephants are called | tree such branches as he can reach ; and, even- 
| sauns ; and, being considered very valuable, | tually, straining to throw down the tree itself 
are especially selected for enticing. It is gene-| by his weight, or to pull it up with his trunk. 
‘rally thought best to employ three females,|In short, his whole powers are in action on 
‘ealled koomkies, in the capture of one saun,|this occasion; and it is only on being com- 
or wild male. Each of these is attended by a| pletely overcome with fatigue, and nearly dead 
driver, or mofrout, who is provided with a| from thirst, that he subsides into a sort of 
tranquillity.” We may pass over much that 
rope: the former is used to cover the driver, | has been said on the preparatory measures 
who crouches in such a manner as not to be | adopted for reconciling the captive to his new 


easily distinguished from the female he where he remains until he is suffi- 
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upon. She, also, aids in this deception ; for, | ciently tamed to be led or driven to the premi- 
if the situation is favourable, both she and her|ses occupied by the tame elephants. The 
driver furnish themselves with green boughs, |same females and keepers who ensnared him 
which the former carries in her trunk, playing | are employed in this preliminary process. At 
with it in such a manner as to favour the con-| first, he will only partake of water; but the 
cealment of the latter. When the party thus| impulse of nature soon operates,—and he is 
approach the male, it is usual for the driver to|then induced to pick at tender branches of 
dismount in some contiguous cover with their | plantain trees, sugar canes, &c. ‘Thus sub- 
blankets and ropes, leading the females to the | dued, he is taken, under charge of other ele- 
saun, towards which they proceed with the | phants,—generally superior to himself in 
utmost caution. A most extraordinary scene | strength and bulk,—to the dwelling he is in 
then follows. ‘lhe koomkies begin to caress | future to occupy. Sometimes, however, when 
their intended victim, aa if with the utmost| he is on his way, or, perhaps, on his legs, be- 
tenderness and affection. During this court-| ing liberated, he will make a last and desperate 
ship, however, the females contrive to place | effort to regain his liberty. When this hap- 
themselves in such a manner as to favour the| pens, the conducting elephants, extending to 
approach of their keepers, who, watching their | the length of their tow ropes, urge forward as 
opportunities, pass the ropes with wonderful | fast as may be practicable, while one or more 
dexterity round the fore legs of the infatuated| sturdy males goad him behind with their 
lover, who is thus speedily secured. When a|tusks. This latter cireumstance is not the 
large tree is at hand, the females artfully lead | least extraordinary part of the narrative; for 
the male towards it, in the first instance: thus | animals to be driven into confinement by their 
the approach of the keeper is not only greatly | own species is unexampled, we believe, exeept 
facilitated, but an opportunity is given of affix- | in the case of the elephant. 

ing to the hind legs of the saun a pair of 


(To be continued.) 
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{From the Boston Courier.) 
THE BURNING OF THE POLAND. 
Boston, May 29, 1840. 

As the loss of the unfortunate ship Poland 
excites considerable interest in this communi- 
ty, I take an early opportunity to give as com- 
plete a detail of the occurrences connected 
with it as my memory will allow. We sailed 
from New York, or rather we were taken in 
tow by the steamboat Wave, from pier No. 3, 
in the harbour, about 11 a. m., on the I1th 
instant, the wind being quite light, and were 
towed down to Sandy Hook, where the pilot 
and the steamboat left us. 

Counting all hands, men, women and chil- 
dren, we had on board sixty three persons. 
We had good weather and favourable breezes, | 
passing about twenty-five miles to the south of 
Nantucket Shoals, and going on prosperously 
and fast enough to satisfy those most impatient 
for a short passage, until the 16th. At 12 
o’clock, noon, of that day, we were in latitude 
41 35, and longitude 58 30, nearly one third 
of the passage, and with every hope of not 
being on board more than eighteen days. 

At 2 p. m., or within a few minutes of that 
time, it began to rain, and so continued, in| 
showers and squalls, until about three o’clock, | 
when a severe shower commenced with large 
drops, like some of our summer showers after | 
a hot and sultry day. As most of the male| 
passengers were in the house on deck, looking | 
out at the rain and sea, Captain Anthony stand- 
ing at the door, a large ball of fire, apparently 
about twice the size of a man’s hat, suddenly | 
descended in a horizontal line from the clouds, 
which appeared to be meeting from two differ- | 
ent points of the compass ahead of us, and 
struck the end of the foretopsail yard, on the | 
left hand side; it descended the ties, or some 
chains, to the end of the foreyard, and ran on 
the yard to the cap of the foremast, where it) 
exploded, with a report similar to that of a 
cannon, and giving the appearance of the ex- 
plosion of a bomb, or similar, although on a 
much larger scale, to the explosions of some 
of the firework circles which we have had ex- 
hibited on the common on public galas, throw- 
ing out rays in every direction, like the rays of 
the sun. The whole was instantaneous, and 
was witnessed by two or three of us, it came 
and passed off in a flash, and was followed al-| 
most at the same instant by a peal of thunder, 
sharp and loud, but not long or rumbling. It 
was the only flash of lightning or peal of thun- 
der that we saw or heard. 

Almost immediately, Captain Anthony went 
forward with one or two of the passengers, be- 
ing aware that we had been struck with light- 
ning, to ascertain if the ship was damaged. It 
was ascertained that when the ball exploded, 
the electric fluid ran down the foremast to the 
lower deck, where the chain cable was stowed. 
We found that the fluid did run round the 
chain, but could not see where it escaped. On 
going into the forecastle, we discovered some 
signs of the lightning, and were led to suppose, 
on a very close examination, that after enter- 
ing the steerage, it passed through into the 
forecastle out of the companion way. A piece 
of the id, about eight inches long, and two or 
three thick, was knocked off the foretop, and 
two or three of the halyards were found to be 





cut off, which the captain immediately set his! that the children were undressed and put vo 
men to repairing. | bed for the night, not, however, without many 

Although the cabin and steerage were filled | anxious forebodings on the part of their parents. 
with a sort of smoke, which had a sulphurous | When the dreadful certainty was forced upon 
smell, no one really supposed the ship to be| us, our first object was to get the women and 
on fire, or that the appearances indicated any | children on deck, and in fact this was rendered 
thing more than the gas usually following a| the more necessary from the circumstance that 
stroke of lightning. Some alarm and anxiety | the hatches being closed, the gas must escape 
was very naturally felt, particularly by the la~-|/somewhere, and it immediately got vent 
dies, and those who were connected with | through the run and the steward’s pantry, into 
them; but still, as there was no increase * the cabin, rendering it impossible for any one 
smoke, and no appearance of fire, the crew! to remain below long ata time. Captain An- 








went about their regular business, and at four 
o’clock dinner was served as usual, the cabin 
at that time being clear of every thing indica- 
tive of danger. Some of us could not eat— 
while there was uncertainty, we had no appe- 
tite, and the meal which had heretofore been 
one of pleasure, accompanied by the recipro- 
cation of good feelings, and sallies of wit, 
passed off with dulness, and almost in silence. 
Captain Anthony looked in upon us as we sat 
at table, but he was too anxious to sit down, 


and did not cease in his endeavours to ascer- | 


tain with certainty our position. The first 
mate and the steward opened the run and went 
into it, to ascertain if there was fire or smoke 
in that part of the ship, but came out without 
being satisfied either that there was or was not 
—the smell was the same as that we had at 
first, mostly of gas, like sulphur. 

Our dinner was a short and silent one; and 
when we went on deck, the captain said that 
he had little doubt that the ship was on fire, 
and that we must endeavour to get at it. Ona 
suggestion that we might be obliged to take to 
the boats, it was immediately remarked by 
one of our French passengers, and responded 
to by others, ‘* Let us take care of the women 
and children first.” 


danger, a praiseworthy abandonment of self to 
the protection of others who are naturally more 
helpless. 
the main hatch, the captain himself leading the 
way, and commencing by throwing over the 
empty water casks and useless lumber which 
was stored round the long boat. The mate, 


with another gang of hands, was at the fore 
hateh, and, in a few minutes, all hands, inclu- 
ding many of the cabih and steerage passen- 
gers, were at work hoisting out and throwing 


overboard flour and cotton. 
The work of discharging the cargo between 
decks went on cheerfully, amid a severe rain, 


until about eight o’clock, the fire not appearing 
to increase, and at times appearing to be al- 
together extinguished, even if there had ever 
been any except in the imagination ; but at that 


time, and when the forward lower hatch was 
reached, we were at once convinced of the 
awful fact, that the cotton in the lower hold 
was on fire. ‘The hatch was immediately 
closed us tight as possible, the upper hatches 
were also closed and partially caulked, and 
preparations were made to get out the boats. 
In answer to many inquiries why we had 
not in the mean time got our baggage on deck, 
I will remark, that until now there was a hope 
that we were still safe, or that, if there were 
fire on board, we should be able to get at and 
extinguish it. So great was our confidence, 





I mention this as honour- 
able to those who made it, and as showing 
that there was, even at that first moment of 


Not a moment was lost in clearing 


| thony coolly, calmly, and quietly gave his or- 
ders, and they were obeyed in the same spirit 
|by his men. He remarked, that it was use- 
less to bring up any thing but such light arti- 
cles as we could easiest find, as the boats 
would not be able to carry any baggage. One 
| caught a carpet bag, and another a cloak ; some 
opened their trunks and took out their money, 
leaving every thing else behind; and some 
caught blankets from the berths. ‘The stew- 
ard got up a barrel of bread, and others assisted 
him in putting whatever of eatables there was 
| in his pantry into bags, &c. A barrel and two 
or three jugs of water were put into the long- 
boat, with such coats, cloaks, &c. as could be 
got at in a few minutes, and then she was 
launched overboard. The women and chil- 
dren were first handed over the side of the 
ship, and then the cabin passengers, all except 
three, a few of the steerage passengers, the se- 
'cond mate, and four sailors. ‘The other boats 


were also got out, and two men placed in each. 
| 





All this was done with order and regularity, 
without any pushing or crowding, and in tacit 
obedience to the captain’s orders, in a very 
short time. It was ten o’clock before the 
long-boat was pushed off, and a line attached 
to her and the ship—having on board thirty- 
five persons. Nothing was said at the time 
about the other two boats, and those of us who 
remained on board the Poland were waiting 
for the first break of morning to learn the fate 
to which we were doomed—knowing that it 
would be madness to put more into the long- 
boat, and that not more than half of those of 
us who remained could ever get into the other 
two. ‘The ship, at the time we first supposed 
ourselves in danger, was put upon a southeast- 
erly course, in the hope of falling in with or 
cutting off the ship we had passed in the morn- 
ing, and signal lanterns were hoisted in the 
rigging, but when we commenced getting out 
the boats she was hove to, and she rode very 
easy all night, the sea not being very boister- 
ous, and there being very little wind. It rain- 
ed at intervals all night, and although it was 
daylight and clear about four o’clock in the 
morning, the time seemed very long. After 
the long-boat was hoisted out, an attempt was 
made to save some articles from the cabin, and 
the steward succeeded in saving the captain’s 
wateh and chronometer, and trunk, with a 
small box containing about three hundred dol- 
lars in specie, but the gas and the smoke soon 
obliged us to abandon all further attempts, and 
to close all the doors to the cabin and to the 
house over them. 

We walked the deck all that night, and said 
but little. Captain Anthony was watchful, 
and going silently about in every part of the 
deck, stopping up a crack here and adjusting a 











rope there, or giving some order for the safety 
of those whom at that moment he must have 
felt were dependent almost entirely upon his 
discretion for their lives. Morning broke, and 
the sun rose, but no sail was in sight. There 
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the deck, and in doing so, I disturbed him. 
He waked, and turning over, he took my hand 
and remarked, ‘I feel that we shall be saved— 
I have had a pleasant dream.”” ‘This cireum- 
stance, slight as it was, had its effect, and did 


we lay on the broad ocean, a fine ship smoking | impart some consolation to both of us. 


at every crack, with three frail boats attached | 
to her by a single rope, and no hope of rescue 
except through the goodness of the Almighty. 
Whatever may have been the religious feel- 
ings, or the want thereof, among those sixty- 

e persons so awfully situated, there was 
no cowardice exhibited, no sudden outbreak of 
prayer and repentance, no murmuring. But 
there did appear to be a confidence in the 
breast of every one that the God who had thus 
suddenly afflicted us, would not leave us to 
perish in that desert sea. 

We remained in this state of suspense all 
day Sunday, making ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. Every crack where we could find 
the smoke coming out, was stuffed with cotton, 
or plastered over with pipe clay, of which the 
captain found a small lot on board attached to 
the gallery erected for the steerage passengers. 
The ice house on deck contained fresh meat, 
such as beef, chickens, ducks, &c., and the 
cooks were employed all day in cooking. We 
sent some warm coffee and fresh milk, with 
some boiled fowls, to our friends in the long- 
boat, and made every exertion to lighten their 
misfortunes. But still no ship came in sight, 
and evening at last found us in the same peril- 
ous situation that we were in the night before. 
During all this day the deck was quite warm, 
on the right hand side, forward of the main- 
mast, indicating, as we supposed, that the fire 
was under that part of the vessel; the thick 
glass dead lights, set into the deck, at intervals 
of about two feet, from stern to stem, were 
also quite hot. But towards night the deck 
and glasses began to cool off, and there was 
less smoke apparent ; the forward hatches, too, 
were not quite so hot at night as they were in 
the morning, and we began to have more hope. 
We had got a man over the stern in the fore- 
noon, ona spar, to fasten down the shutters to 
the cabin windows and nail them down, but 
this did not prevent the smoke from coming 
through. The wooden shutters to the sky- 
lights on deck were put on to prevent the glass 
being broken by accident, and towards night 
we thought that the glass under those shutters 
had cooled off. 

About ten o’clock on that night, most of the 
unfortunate people on board the ship sunk to 
sleep on the deck from mere exhaustion, leav- 
ing only three people awake to watch for 
hel , or to warn us of what we most dreaded, 
2 bursting out of the flames. No | 
can tell of the sufferings of that night, which 
was more dreadful than the last. We were 
like people confined on the top of a burning 
mine, with no power to escape—death almost 
certain to be our — within a few short 
hours, and our minds tortured with suspense. 

During the night, Captain Anthony laid 
down and caught a short sleep. The weather 
was tolerably hair but silence reigned through- 
out, except so far as it was broken by the oc- 
casional rumbling and dashing of the sea. Just 
before two o’clock I laid down beside him to 
wait my fate, leaving only one man walking 


About this time the weather was changing, 
and the sea had risen, and the people in the 
long-boat became alarmed. Mr. Wainwright 
hailed the ship, to know if it would not be 
best to take the boat in. Captain Anthony 
answered that they had better wait patiently 
until daylight, and then walked forward to 
examine into the state of the ship. We now 
found that the fire had evidently increased, the 
deck and hatches were still quite warm, and 
the pitch was beginning to boil or melt in the 
seams between the planks. A short conference 
convinced us that but little time could elapse 
before the fire would burst through the deck, 
and then there would be no further hope. 
What we said and what we felt between that 
time and daylight, is not to be told here—it is 
sufficient that we thought we knew the worst; 
the two small boats could not hold more than 


—and 
no time was lost putting the plan into execu- 
tion. 

When the poor sufferers in the boat came 
on board, their situation was found to be much 


sel, before we were entirely consumed, 


worse than ours had been. We had at least 
had the power of locomotion, and could shift 
our position at will; but they, particularly the 
females, had suffered, for two long nights and 
a day, the tortures of a cramped up situation, 
unable to sit except in a certain position, with 
their feet continually in the water, and their 
bodies every few minutes covered with the 
dashing spray of the sea. Mrs. Wainwright 
had held one of her children in her arms the 
whole time, and not being by any means a ro- 
bust woman, it is astonishing that she held 
out so long. Nothing but a mother’s love, and 
a firm trust in an overruling Providence pre- 
served her in those hours of trial. Mrs. Arf- 
wedson was almost exhausted, and her infant 
having suffered for want of the natural nourish- 
ment its mother could not afford, seemed almost 
ready to die. Some of the passengers in the 
boat were sea sick the whole time, and, taken 


fifteen persons, and there were nearly thirty | altogether, their situation had been more trying 
on board the ship; under the best of circum-| than ours. 


stances some of us must be lost; and it is 
needless to say, that Captain Anthony deter- 


Once more together, and stowed in the most 


| comfortable way possible on the quarter deck, 


mined that he should stick to his vessel and | some little cheerfulness was shown, although 


run the risk, rather than crowd the boats with 
too many people, or exclude any one else. 


At daylight, Mr. Wainwright came on board | joined together to struggle and to die. 


all felt that our situation was not in the least 
alleviated, and many feared that we had but 
Sail 


in one of the small boats, and we explained| was made on the ship ; and we stood off to 
our situation to him. ‘There was but a chance | the northeast, and at noon we found by obser- 
for any of us. If he and his party remained | vation that we were in latitude 40 08, and lon- 
in the boat, they might be saved, but if they | gitude 56, having drifted to the souteast with 
were taken on board the ship, and the fire| the sea. We were now in the track of vessels 
should break out, it would be then impossible | bound to and from Europe and the United 
to put the people into the boats again, and | States, and the hope that we might yet be 
launch them over the side, and death by fire| saved, inspired some confidence. ‘The men 
or drowning would be the certain lot of all.| were now put to work at the pumps, and the 
The case was too strong, and the horrid con-| ship was found to have leaked a great deal, a 
viction was too apparent to be disputed, and) part of which was undoubtedly owing to the 
as was his duty, he prepared to return to his| pitch, where she was caulked, having boiled 
family and meet his fate. It is not for me to out of the seams ; the water which was pump- 
say what were then our feelings. Three of| ed up was quite hot at first, and as long as the 
us, in the fulness of our strength and the ripe-| men pumped, it continued to be warmer than 
ness of years, were then parting, as we all | the temperature of the sea, or of common bilge- 
supposed, for ever; and nearly every one else | water. 
was asleep. Words were useless, and we| About 2 P. M. the 18th, a sail was disco- 
could not utter what We wanted to express. | vered from the mast-head, and soon after it was 
We commended our families to each other, in | seen from the deck. The joy which this 
case either should be saved ; and with a silent| discovery gave can be imagined, but cannot 
shake of the hands he returned to the boat, to; be described; it seemed as if some would 
make such preparations as prudence suggested, | almost if not quite, go crazy. ‘The stranger 
to protect his almost helpless companions in| saw our signals of distress, and being to the 
case we should find it necessary to cut his | leward, hove to for us to come up. It proved 
boat adrift. to be a Boston built ship, called the Clifton, 
From this time the sea became more bois-| Capt. J. B. Ingersoll, bound from Liverpool to 
terous, and at last, after some hours of anxious | New York, with two hundred and fifty steer- 
watching, we sent for Mr. Wainwright to | age passengers, mostly Irish. To Captain 
come on board again, and he was told that! Anthony’s statement that his ship was on fire 
there were fears that his boats would swamp. |in the hold, and that we wanted to be taken 
Captain Anthony was afraid to make sail on) off, the prompt answer was, ‘“‘ Come all on 
the ship, as the working of the masts might| board of me, and bring all the provisions you 
create a current of air below, which would | ean.” 
either increase the fire, or operating upon the} Before our own boat could be got out and 
gas in the hold, blow off the hatches and thus | manned, the boat of the Clifton, with the chief 
seal our fate at once. After some considera-| mate and four oarsmen was alongside of us, 
tion, it was concluded to run the risk and take! and the process of transferring all hands from 
in the boats, and put the ship before the wind, | ship to ship commenced. The sea was very 


in the hope of falling in with some other ves-| high, and the gale was increasing, which made 
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our task along and dangerous one ; from three| upon the goodness of the Power which was 
until nine o’clock the two boats were passing | afflicting them, served in a great measure to 
and repassing with people, and such articles as | encourage their friends in the hard task of 
could be saved from the deck. sustaining them until assistance came to hand. 
The gale was now blowing from the north- Ww. B. 
west, and both captains remarked that they 
did not recollect ever to have seen a worse sea ; 
for many years. We were all safely on board | one eatmecial 
by nine o’clock, and Captain Ingersoll, not) 3 ,),,.4 friend Sarah Waring 
thinking it safe to risk his own ship any , 
longer by laying to, in the vain hope of saving; ‘The memory of those who have devoted 
property, made sail on his ship, and we left| themselves, their time and talents, to the ser- 
the unfortunate Poland to burn up and sink, | vice of the Militant church, cannot but be pre- 
a fate which she undoubtedly met within two | cious in its view :—and for the edification and 
or three hours. encouragement of survivors ;—and in the hope 
At the time the last boat’s load left the Po-|that a greater detachment from the things of 
land, the decks had become too hot to stand|time and sense, and an increased devotion to 
upon, and her sides were so warm, that as she | the cause of our Holy Redeemer may thereby 
rolled in the sea, the water would run off as|be induced; it has ever been thought right 
from hot iron, and she would instantly become | that the distinctive traits in the characters of 
dry, and too hot to bear the hand upon. An/j|such, and the peaceful close of their earthly 
effort was made to get out some articles from | pilgrimage, should be placed upon record. 
the house over the cabin stairs, but on opening| Sarah Waring, the subject of this memoir, 
the doors, the smoke, heat, and deleterious gas|was the daughter of Solomon and Lydia 
drove the poople away instantly, and a second | Underhill, of Cow Neck, now Manhasset, 
attempt proved alike fruitless. A like attempt! Queens County, New York :—from her child- 
near the main hatch met with the like success, | hood, she was religiously inclined, and, with 
and the ship was abandoned with tears and re-' added years, there was an increase of her love 
gret, for sailors imbibe an affection for the | to God, and a desire to do his holy will. 
craft in which they have sailed, and they feel! She was married to our friend William 
the loss more keenly than many people feel the | Waring, of New York, in the year 1809, and, 
loss of their friends and relatives. feeling her augmented responsibility, she was 
On board the Clifton we met with a most) concerned to discharge with diligence the va- 
cordial reception from Captain Ingersoll and | rious duties of life—knowing that the work is 
his whole crew. We had been saved in life,|to be done whilst it is yet day—and with the 
but we had all lost our clothing, and the chests | feeling which she manifested in the following 
of the sailors and the trunks of their comman-| expression: “‘ how much is to be done and 
der were freely opened, and their contents | how little time to do it in!” she faithfully dis- 
were as freely offered for our use. What in-| charged the relative and social duties, and ex- 
conveniences were suffered from the crowded | ercised the hospitality of primitive days—not 
state of the Clifton, and our own destitute con- | for show—but for the refreshment of the weary 
dition, were of no moment. We were safe, |traveller. She was diligent in visiting the 
and all things else were forgotten in a feeling sick, the destitute and the afflicted; and was 
of gratitude and thankfulness to Almighty God | especially careful to seek out, in their lowly 
for saving us from the death we had so long) situation, the dwellings of the stranger and of 
seen almost certain to us. those who had but recently removed amongst 
There were many incidents connected with|us; to inquire into their circumstances, and 
this eventful period, the recollection of which| sympathise with them in their trials; an in- 
is interesting to those concerned, but I have | cumbent Christian duty, the right performance 
already taken up more room than I at first in-|of which, will often open the way for much 
tended. I cannot conclude, however, without | usefulness, but which, it is apprehended, is too 
remarking that to Captain Anthony belongs all | much neglected in populous cities. 
the credit that belongs to any one for preserv-| She served, to the satisfaction of Friends, as 
ing us so long; the card published by the pas-|clerk of several important meetings for dis- 
sengers under their signatures, awards him no |cipline for a number of years, and was exten- 
more than justice, and might with equal justice | sively useful in maintaining the order of the 
have been made much stronger. He has ac-| society: she long occupied, diligently and 
quired a hold upon our hearts that cannot be | faithfully, the station of overseer, and, for 
loosened but with life itself, and if ever man| some years, that of an elder in the church, and 
could retire with a confidence that he had done | was strongly attached to its distinguishing tes- 
his duty faithfully in the hour of danger, un-| timonies. 
flinching at the last moment, that satisfactory! She was sound in the faith of the gospel of 
consolation must be his. our Holy Redeemer, which was manifested 
As for the passengers and crew, they de-|by her steady and firm adherence to it when 
serve all praise. It appears now almost im-|many forsook it and fled; and she highly 
possible that so much could have been done, | prized the written records of its truths, which 
so much have been suffered, without confusion| was evinced by her diligent engagement in 
and without a murmur. From the first mo-| their perusal. 
ment to the last, there was order and regularity) She was attacked with a pulmonary affec- 
observed, and each one appeared to strive to|tion, under which she appeared declining in 
make the burthens of the others as easy to| health, and went to the Island of St. Croix, in 
bear as possible; the calm confidence of our|the West Indies, in the first month, 1839, 
female companions, and their firm reliance| where, in about a week after her arrival, she 
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she was strikingly peaceful and quiet in her 
mind. After about four months’ absence, she 
returned home in a state of increased bodily 
weakness. Her decline was very gradual, and 
she was long confined to her bed. 

Possessing a mind of more than ordinary 
sensibility, she had been deeply affected under 
several afflictive dispensations of her life, and 
now, when her bodily frame was reduced to so 
great a degree of weakness, that life was long 
with difficulty sustained, she was, from the in- 
explicable connection between the mind and its 
material dwelling, again at times subjected to 
great depression. 


In a state of great strippedness and a feeling 
of poverty and unworthiness, she earnestly de- 
sired to receive a peaceful assurance of her ac- 
ceptance ; and in seasons of comparative ex- 
emption from the sinking sensations peculiar 
to her disease, she was mercifully favoured 
with it: such, however, was her diffidence, 
and her low estimate of her attainments, that 
she spoke but little of these seasons of enjoy- 
ment, lest she should exhibit a greater degree 
of Christian advancement than she was willing 
to admit to be her experience ; but in seasons 
of depression she was enabled to derive com- 
fort from the unity andsympathy of the friends 
to whom she was attached in gospel love, and 
from the rich treasures which she continued to 
find in Holy Writ, many interesting passages 
of which recurred to her mind from time to 
time, and, by the divine blessing, were made 
the means of soothing and comforting her 
spirit: of the expression of her feelings and 
views, the following have been preserved : 

The 27th of 6th month, 1839—she said that, 
at times, she felt the supporting arm, but, at 
others was weak and poor ;—that her peace 
was not from works of righteousness that she 
had done ; and that she feared to apply to her- 
self the favourable view of her state that her 
friends had presented to her; and, some days 
after, observed that, in a season of domestic 
affliction, and also whilst at St. Croix, she had 
been comforted by the application of the 20th 
Psalm to her condition. 

Her spiritual state became increasingly com- 
fortable, and, about the middle of the following 
month, she remarked that she felt a more full 
assurance of acceptance, which she had to 
witness for herself, not having dared to trust to 
the favourable views of her friends in relation 
to her state ;—and observed that all her weak- 
ness and sufferings were not too much—and 
evinced a great interest in the prosperity of 
the cause of truth. 

Towards the close of the same month, she 
expressed a hope that her patience would hold 
out—remarking that she felt an increasing 
quiet of mind, but that she knew her nervous 
system was apt to be affected. 

On the 15th of the 8th month, she remarked 
that she had not much aboundings to speak of, 
but that she was in peaceful quiet ;—that, if 
her friends thought her state less than that, 
she was desirous of being told of it. A few 
days after, she said that, at times, she felt 
peaceful and quiet; at others, she remembered 
she had strayed through unwatchfulness ; that 
she did not want to trouble her friends with 
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her low feelings, for she knew she was exci- | ing the best information in relation to it had } 


table, and that she was constitutionally so. 





THE FRIEND. 








been given her the night previous,—adding, 


About this period, in a time of great poverty |‘* Why, why do you wish to detain me here? 
of spirit, the assurance of divine acceptance |I desire to be patient, | strive to be patient 
was so far withheld from her that she was for | and to say, “Thy will and not mine be done.’”’ 
a season unable to apply the promises to her- | ‘‘ The sufferings of this present time are not 
self; but subsequently remarked to the young | worthy to be compared with the glory that 


people around her “I do want you to know |shall be revealed.” 


Shortly after, she said, 


that the Lord is good”-—again—* The Lord | with much emphasis, “The Lord is good !— 


is my strength and my song, and he also is| He is good !—He is very good !”” 


become my salvation.’ 


And after- 
wards, ‘‘ I am almost insensible to every thing 


The forepart of the 9th month was a time | around me—I am sinking away—I hope to be 
of much enjoyment—her mind being peaceful, | preserved from manifesting impatience.” 


and her countenance plainly indicating her 


In the evening she said she had no pain, 


feelings. She often recurred to a visit of ajand asked if it were not almost over. She 
ministering friend, and said, ‘Oh, those sweet | spoke with her usual strength of voice until 
words !—in quietness and in confidence sha'l | about fifteen minutes of her close, and was en- 
be thy strength, until thy change—which in | tirely conscious to the last. 


the Lord’s time will be a glorious change— 
shall come.” 


A little before 9 o’clock, her purified spirit 
forsook its earthly tabernacle, in the 57th year 


She could not at any time, without evident | of her age. 


dissatisfaction, hear any allusion to the exem- 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the 


plary tenor of her past life, or to any good | meeting aforesaid, 


she had done; and about this time remarked, 
‘* Whatever judgment my friends may have 
formed, I am sensible I ce been very defi- 
cient in humility.” 

On the morning of the 11th, continuing to 
be favoured to rely upon him who first loved 
her, she said she felt a peaceful calm pervad- 
ing her mind, and a willingness to be re- 
leased ;—but, if it was the design of Divine 
Wisdom, she was willing to remain; it might | 
be for the good of others. 

She was not expected to survive the night | 
of the 12th, and, on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, was much unsettled in mind: on | 
the succeeding evening the excitement passed 
away and returned no more. She inquired if 
her pulse was not very low; and requested 
that her husband and sons should come into 
her room. She repeated several passages of 
Scripture, expressive of her feelings of quiet- 
ness and thankfulness, and said her mind had 
been so affected by her poor body that she had 
become weak, very weak, that she had greatly 
desired she might not thereby injure any ;— 
that the time of her departure was concealed 
from her, but that she felt there was much 
more cause for rejoicing than for mourning ;— 
and continued through the night in a very 
peaceful frame of mind—frequently expressing 
her willingness and desire to depart, and was 
much engaged in thanksgiving for past mer- 
cies, and in prayer that He, whom she had 
endeavoured to serve, would be her staff and 

rt in her passage through the valley of 
fis hadow of aa: z 

The night following she again asked the 
state of her pulse; and on being told it was, 
sometimes, scarcely perceptible, her counte- 
nance immediately brightened, and she said, 
“How grateful I ought to be to a merciful 
Providence,” —and shortly after, «‘ Farewell! 
all my dear friends.”’ 

On the morning of the 15th of the 9th 
month, she requested to hear several passages 
of Scripture read;—one of which, from the 
triumphant song of Moses, was, ‘* The horse 
and his rider hath he cast into the sea;’’ and 
the last, “I will give unto thee the sure mer- 
cies. of David.’’ In the afternoon she again 
made inquiry about the state of her pulse, say- 





Wrxiam Birpsaxt, Clerk. 
Exvizavetu Unpernitt, Clerk. 


NATURE’S BEAUTIES. 


I love, upon the foaming deep, 
Sweet breezes to inhale ; 

I love to have them gently beat 
Against the spreading sail! 


I love upon the beach to roam, 
And listen to the surf; 

I love to wander far from home, 
And lightly tread the turf! 


I love to lay me on the grass, 
And gaze upon the sky; 

I love to watch the clouds that pass 
O’er the expanse on high. 


] love on Nature’s charms to look, 
No mortal being near ; 

I love to sit me by a brook, 
Its rippling waters hear! 


I love to tread the dreary waste, 
Of mountain's airy top ; 

I love the crystal water's taste, 
That from cool springs is got! 


I love to hear the wild birds call, 
As through the air they soar ; 
1 love to hear a waterfall, 
Or mountain torrent roar! 


I love to wander by moonlight, 
In some sequestered spot ; 

I love to be, in silent night, 
Where other men are not! 


I love to see the morning’s sun 
Clearing the mist away ; 

I love, when he his course has run, 
To see him close the day ! 


I love aux that in Nature ’s grand 
And beautiful to see ; 


From mountains wild to pasture land, 
All, all is joy to me! 


H. E. G. 
Added by another hand. 


But most of all they wake my love, 
That in their every feature, 

They tell of Him enthroned above, 
The life of every creature. 


There is no man but God hath put many 
things into his possession, to be used for the 
common good and interest.—Calamy. 
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The Yearly Meeting of Friends held in New 
York, it appears, commenced on second day 
the 25th of last month, and continued by ad- 
journments to the afternoon of sixth day, the 
29th. In reference to the state of the society, 
as brought into view by the reading of the re- 
ports from subordinate meetings, religious 
concern was felt and expressed, inciting to 
increased faithfulness in the discharge of reli- 
gious duties ; especially in regard to the solemn 
and indispensable obligation of a diligent at- 
tendance at the appointed times of meetings 
for divine worship, as well on the first day of 
the week as on week days. ‘The reports from 
the Quarterly Meetings on schools were fraught 
with interesting details, and a concern was felt 
on the subject in a good degree commensurate 
with its importance. Monthly Meetings were 
requested to make appointments yearly to co- 
operate with appointments by the Quarterly 
Meetings, for promoting the momentous ob- 
ject of a religiously guarded education for their 
children. ‘The subject of slavery and the 
oe trade renewedly engaged attention, and 
= reading of the minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings furnished evidence that it had occu- 
\pied the special consideration of that body, 
which resulted in the presentation to Congress 
of a memorial relating to the trade to Africa for 
slaves, and to the internal traffic in the persons 
of men. ‘That meeting likewise presented a 
memorial to the legislature of the state, on be- 
half of the free people of colour, and the civil 
disabilities to which they are subjected. ‘The 
concern relative to slavery was continued under 
the care of the Meeting for Sufferings, with 
authority to act in it on behalf of the society, 
as way shall open for it. 


We have been induced to insert a more ex- 
‘tended account of the burning of the Poland. 
It is abridged from a letter of J. W. Bucking- 
ham, of Boston, one of the passengers, and is 
a truly affecting statement, without the least 
appearance of exaggeration, of circumstances 
attendant on that most awful occurrence, which 
cannot but be deeply interesting to many of 
our readers who have not frequent access to 
the journals of the day. 


Our readers will please corsect a typographical error 
in our paper of last week. In line 44 of the poem 
“ The Three Sons,” for senseless, read sinless. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURF® YOUTH. 


The managers are desirous of procuring a 
suitably qualified person (a member of the 
Society of Friends) to have the care of, and 
instruct a limited number of boys at the above 
institution. 

Applications may be forwarded to either of 
the undernamed committee. 

George Williams, 71 north Seventh street, 
Philip Garrett, Noble street, first door above 


Sixth, Blakey Sharpless, 50 north Fourth 
street, M. L. Dawson, corner of Tenth and 
Filbert streets. 


Phila. 5th mo. 30th, 1840. 








